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nature, though the deficiency was supplied, as it
commonly is in such cases, by infinite good fellow-
ship and the desire to please everyone, irrespective
of his deserts. Thus he was incapable of up-
holding tne particular merits of any one person
if it meant incurring the displeasure of the rest.
So in one sense he may be said to have been un-
grateful to those whose services claimed his atten-
tion and favour. But at the same time it must be
granted that he had learnt by his earlier exper-
iences to trust no man, and that inability to trust
leads inevitably to an inability to love ; and,
furthermore, that he had determined to take no
responsibility for the actions of his Ministers.
" He lived with them," says Halifax, " as he did
with his mistresses ; he used them, but he was
not in love with them. . , . He was free of access
to them, which was a very gaining Quality. He
had at least as good a Memory for the Faults of
his Ministers as for their Services ; and whenever
they fell, the whole Inventory came out; there
was not a slip omitted ! "

Hyde fell, as Montrose before him had fallen,
and as Danby later would fall. On the eve of his
dismissal his wife died, and at that dark and tragic
moment, in spite of his son-in-law's entreaties,
on the 30th of August, 1667, a Privy Councillor
was sent to take from him the Great Seal of